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SUFFOLK STREET CHAPEL. 
[UNITARIAN] 

This edifice is situated at the extreme south 
part of the city. It is built of rough stone with 
rustic finishints of granite, and has a massive 
granite porch in front, supported by five piers 
of the same material. The whole structure 
measures 93 feet in length by 56 in breadth, 
A singular feature of the edifice is its height and 


‘the unusual projection of the coving 4 feet 6 


inches, on all sides, beyond the body of the 
walls. The interior is simple and chaste—con- 
tains 88 pews on the lower floor and 10 in the 
singing gallery, and has an organ, &c. 

The cost of the building was about $15,000, 
exclusive of the land, which was giveu by the 
city, according to a grant in 1806, to the first 
religious association that should promise to 
build a Church thereon. Rev. John T. Sargent, 
the pastor, was ordained Oct. 29, 1837. 

[ Dickinson’s BostonAlmanac, 1843, 





Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 
VISIT TO THE SEA SIDE.—NO. III. 
Extract from my Journal at Old Branford. 


July 5th, 1841. ‘“‘ This morning I look- 
ed out as soon as I was up, to see if the 
strange vessel was still in the harbor. Yes, 
there it lay, making an exact and beautiful 
picture of itself in the water ; while near it 
on the shore was spread, as if by magic, a 
large white tent, looking in the bright 
beams of the snn, like a great heap of snow. 
From the top a gay streamer was flying, 
while on two or three of the neighboring 
eminences were planted long poles, from 
the tops of which also, little flags of blue 
and red fluttered out. On the opposite side 
of the bay was a smaller tent, in a most 
picturesque situation, and looking very 
much like a tall giantess dressed in a white 
muslin gown, and leaning on a great tree 
for support. A neighbor who was passing, 
told us that Captain Burton was surveying 
the coast, and that he had pitched his tent 
and set his signals, expecting to remain in 
the neighborhood for a week or two. ‘This 
was great news. The children were de- 
lighted, and wished to make an immediate 
Visit to the tent; and to confess the truth, 

was almost as eager as they were. 

So at breakfast, we determined after 
bathing to reconnoitre the tent, and if we 
met with any encouragement to make it a 
visit. We had a most merry time in the 
water, having got a little used to it, and 

nowing how to manage. Sophy hung 
back, until Alice reminded her that she had 
promised to be a good girl, and goin. The 
little thing has a great regard for her word, 
80 she stepped along into the water until it 
came up to her shoulders, drawing in her 
breath quickly, and making a panting noise. 

hen she found, however, that the water 
Was not going to hurt her, and felt how 
Cool and pleasant it was, she began to 





laugh and sing, and when Alice ducked her 
head under, she would duck her own too. 
We must have looked in our green dresses 
like a company of mermaids, both while we 
were frolicking in the water, and when we 
were sitting on the rocks, combing our 
dripping hair. When we were all dressed 
in our clean, dry clothes, we set off for the 
tent, which was not very far from our 
bathing ground. We kept within a.wood 
till we got near it, and then I went forward 
alone, to see who and what was there. 

I could not sce aperson until I had walk- 
ed quite round to the opposite side of the 
tent, when I came suddenly upon an old 
woman and a boy at work under a tree, 
with a fire at a little distance, preparing 
meat and vegetables for a large dinner. 
They seemed glad to see me, and I beck- 
oned to the rest of the party who soon join- 
ed us. The old woman was delighted with 
the children. She went into the tent and 
brought out a large dish of almonds and 
raisins, with a number of little benches for 
us to sit down upon. And O! what a 
pleasant place it was, under that great tree 
with the bright water all before us, and the 
blue sky above. The children fresh from 
the water were in extrava,ant spirits, and 
the old woman stood and laughed at them 
until she had to hold her sides. 

While we were enjoying ourselves under 
the great tree, two coarse, bad looking 
men came from the shore where they had 
been fishing towards the tent. They had 
a bottle with them, and after looking ask- 
ance at us, they asked the old woman to 
give them some water, and lend them some 
glasses. This she did, but not with a very 
good grace. She looked as if ‘she did not 
like them. After drinking a great deal 
from this bottle, they put down their glasses 
and were going away, when the woman 
said, “I think you might have had the man- 
ners to thank me; whereupon one of the 
men swore avery bad oath, and they both 
looked very angry. I was quite frightened, 
and so I believe was my friend, for she 
drew Jemmy and Alice towards her, and 
called Sophy who was standing looking at 
the men. But Sophy did not seem to hear ; 
she gazed at the men, and when one of 
them gave another oath, she said, ‘ You 
naughty man, to take the name of God in 
vain; you will be sent to the bad place 
when you die, if you don’t ask God to for- 
give you.” 

The men looked at the child in utter as- 
tonishment. There she stood, a little thing 
of between five and six years old, her hand 
raised, her cheeks glowing, and her eyes 
full of tears. She had probably never 
heard an oath before, but she had learned 
the commandments, and she knew that the 
men had done a wicked thing, which they 
would be punished for, if they did not re- 
pent. The men stood still for as much as 
two minutes; when the rudest one said to 
the other. ‘‘I declare, Jo, if that don’t 
beat every thing that ever I heard or see.” 

They turned and walked away with very 
sober countenances. When they had gota 
few steps, the milder and more silent one of 
the two came back, and taking a handful 
of little shells from his pocket gave them 
to the child, and then turned quickly about 
and followed hiscompanion. I looked with 
wonder at Sophy myself; I did not think 
she had been capable of such a thing. 
Who knows but the timely word of this lit- 
tle child may be the means of saving a hu- 
man soul from sin and punishment ? 

We heard the distant horn calling to din- 
ner, and we were tying on our bonnets, 
when Captain Burton came in with his as- 
sistants. He was a fine gentlemanly man, 


| and seemed glad to meet with any body 


from the city. He told us that the ient on 
the opposite side of the bay was occupied 
by one of his officers, who had his wife and 
child with him. He said the lady would 














be glad to see us, and that he would send a 
boat for us if we would cai] upon her in the 
afternoon. We were all delighted with the 
idea of such a romantic expedition, and the 
matter was soon arranged, 

We had enough to talk about at dinner ; 
every body’s tongue went quickly. Alice 
wondered how old Mrs. Hunter’s daughter 
was. Jemmy declared he intended to be 
an engineer. Sophy wondered if Mrs. 
Hunter kept almonds and raisins, like the 
** dear, old woman,” and I could not help 
suspecting that Mrs. Hunter was an old ac- 
quaintance and school-mate of my own. 

At four o’clock we went to the place ap- 
pointed, where was a handsome barge wait- 
ing for us with six sailors dressed in white 
jackets and trowsers, and a young lieuten- 
ant to escort us. ‘They madea sweep quite 
out into the Sound, and then brought up by 
the rock on which the lady’s tent was sit- 
uated. We jumped ashore, and in a min- 
ute I was shaking hands heartily with my 
old friend, Mary C : 

It was the prettiest, most romantic place 
I ever saw. They slept in the tent; cook- 
ed under one tree, ate under another, and 
sat down to read and work in the shadow of 
a rock, where the waves almost touched 
their feet. Mrs. Hunter said that her 
daughter was going on with all her studies, 
under her own and her husband’s instruc- 
tion, and that she would rather spend her 
life as she did in the midst of the beautiful 
scenes of nature, and with the free air of 
heaven around her, than in the most hand- 
somely furnished house in acity. Truly 
every situation can be made happy, if we 
bring our minds into a proper state for en- 
jeying the blessings we have. 

After a pleasant visit, and having given 





an invitation from Mrs. Mallory for Mrs. 


Hunter and her daughter to take tea with 
us the next day, we stepped into our beau- 
tiful barge, and were rowed back again.’’ 

I see | have almost filled my paper again, 
and yet I have not told my little readers 
half what I intended to. 1 wished to give 
them an account of my visit to the Sloop of 
war, and of various excursions and adven- 
tures in the neighborhood ; and of Captain 
Mallory’s return, and our trip to Long Is- 
land, together with Jemmy’s adventures 
with the sailor. I intended to tell them 
how we spent the Sundays, and what a 
good girl little Sophy grew to be, and how 
rosy and plump we all grew with sea-bath- 
ing and country fare. I wished to tell 
them what a friendship we struck up all 
round, Captain Mallory and I, Mrs. Mallo- 
ry and Jemmy, Hannah and Sophy, &c. 
and how they all came to New York to see 
us in the autumn; and how Hannah was 
made perfectly happy by the present of a 
mouslin-de-laine dress; and how the next 
summer we went to stay with them again; 
and all about the salior that Sophy spoke 
to. ‘These things are all true; they actu- 
ally took place, and I think some of them 
would interest you, but there are reasons 
why 1 cannot write any more at present. 
At some future time perhaps I may, but for 
the present, I must say, Good bye. 

S. 8. A. 











Benevolence. 








THE MISSIONARY BOX. 


At a Missionary meeting, held several 
years ago in acertain town in this country, 
the attention of a Clergyman, who was en- 
gaged in addressing it, was drawn toa poor 
man standing against the wall, holding in 
his arms a little girl of about five years old. 
lt was not the man, so much as the child, 
which caught the speaker’s notice. The 
little thing kept her eyes steadily fixed on 
him ; and while he was relating facts which 























showed the sad state of the heathen, she 
seemed to listen with wonder. 

This gentleman, whom T shall call Mr. 
B. was surprised to see that this little face 
showed deeper interest in what he was say- 
ing, than any face in the room. And it is 
not strange that he should be surprised at 
this; for we often see little children so 
careless and giddy, or giving so much trou- 
ble, that we are sorry to see them brought 
to such places. But though Mr. B. often 
looked across the room at this little face, he 
always saw it the same; the child was al- 
ways listening with deep attention to every 
word he spoke. 

Well, some time had passed after this 
meeting, when one day a message came to 
this Clergyman, who lived in the town 
where it was held, to ask him to visit a 
sick child. He went as he was told, toa 
poor cottage, and was taken into a small 
room ; where lying on a bed, he saw the 
same face which he had beheld at the Mis- 
sionary meeting. He knew the child in- 
stantly; and she smiled. He immediately 
took a seat beside her bed; but he did not 
begin to ask if she loved to hear of mission- 
aries, and had ever tried if she could do 
any thing for them. No; he saw the child 
was ill; and he knew that if she were to 
die, there were things that concerned her 
more than these. His first wish was to 
find out whether she knew that God loved 
her, and had given His own dear Son to 
die for her; that she, believing His love to 
her, might love Him in return, and be sav- 
ed from sin and Satan, and be made His 
dear child forever. Mr. B. talked with her 
about this; and he was much pleased to 
find that, young and simple, and in other 
things ignorant as she was, she had gained 
this most precious knowledge—a knowledge 
which cannot be gotten for gold; which 
maketh wise the simple; and which many 
learned, and many great, and many noble 
men have not gained, and, for want of it, 
have been unhappy both in life and in 
death. 

This dear child, before she was ill, was 
happy. She was happy when she was ill. 
Religion did not prevent her from feeling 
pain; but it made her quiet and patient. 
She trusted in God, and He did deliver 
her ; she prayed to Him, and He comfort- 
ed her. 

Mr. B. often visited her, and loved to vis- 
it her. At last the blessed Saviour, who 
had made her one of his lambs, took her to 
His heavenly fold. When she was dead 
and buried, her father came to the Clergy- 
man; and, with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, drew out of his pocket a little box, 
and gave it to him. When Mr. B. took it, 
he said, ‘‘ What is this?” And the father 
said, “Sir, in this box you will find some 
pence; and I will tell you how they 
came there.” So he gave this history of 
them. He said, that, as he was going home 
with his little girl from the Missionary 
Meeting, she was talking to him all the 
way about what she had heard, and won- 
dering very much at many things. She re- 
minded him that the gentleman had said, 
every one might do something, if it was 
ever so little, to help the Missionaries, and 
that they all ought to have Missionary 
boxes in their houses, and get as much as 
they could put into them; and then she 
begged her father to get her a box. He 
told her he did not know how to get one; 
but she was not contented with that answer, 
and pressed him so much, that as they 
were passing a toy-shop, he went in and 
bought a little common box, and gave it to 
her, so that she was delighted. But her. 
father had more than this to do; for the 
next day she wanted something to put into 
her box. He told her that he was too 
poor; but she thought he might give her 
something, and begged so hard, that he 
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promised, if she was good, every Saturday 
night to give her a half penny. 

“ And so, sit,” said the poor father, “I 
got the box when she was gone, for it used 


always to be near her; and I have brought | 


it to you open. It is just thirty-four weeks 
since the Saturday after the Missionary 
meeting, and she had her halfpenny every 
Saturday night since; so I think you will 
find just seventeen pence in it for the Mis- 
sionaries.” 

So the box was opened, and the money 
counted; but what did they think when 
they reckoned up eighteen pence and one 
half penny ! just three half pence more than 
the thirty-four, which the father expected 
to find in it! He was quite puzzled; he 
counted it over and over; but there it was 
—eighteen pence and a half penny. He 
then asked Mr. B. if they could be mis- 
taken in the number of weeks since the 
meeting. Mr. B. thought a little, and said, 
“No, it is just thirty-four weeks since the 
Saturday after the Missionary Meeting.” 
The poor man seemed distressed, and went 
away saying, he could not think how his 
little girl had got the other three half-pence. 

Well, one day he was sitting alone, when 


a lady, who sometimes visited the cottages | 


around him, came in to leave a book for 
him to read, and to talk to him, as she 
knew he was in sorrow. She spoke of the 
beloved child he had lost; and his mind was 
so full of these three half pence, that he 
told her all about them, and said it made 
him very sorry to think he could not find out 
how they came into the Missionary box. 
“T will tell you!” cried the lady, with 
much delight; “I will tell you.” And so 
she told the poor father that one day she 
came in and found the little girl lying 
alone, and sat and talked to her some time. 
The poor little thing was very ill; her 
mouth was dry, and her lips very hot ; and 
so the lady said, ‘‘ My dear, your mouth 
seems very dry and hot; should you not 
like something to cool it?” ‘Oh, yes! 
ma’am,” said the dear child, “if any thing 
would cool it, and take away my thirst, I 
should indeed like it very much.’’ She 
could hardly speak, her tongue was so 
parched. ‘ Well,” said the lady, ‘ would 
you like an orange?” ‘Oh yes, ma’am! 
very much.” So the kind lady took three 
half pence, and laid them on the bed, and 
said, ‘‘ There then is three half-pence for 
you to buy an orange.’’ 

Well, the little box was near to her, and 
the lady said she saw her look at the box, 
and then at the three half pence, and then 
at the box again. Surely at the time she 
felt her dry and parched mouth, and thought 
of the cool juicy orange; but she thought 
also of the sad state of the poor perishing 
heathen, and that she could do better with- 
out the orange, than they could do without 
the gospel ; and so she put the three half- 
pence into the box, and this made up the 
sum—the eighteen pence and the half-penny, 
which Mr. B. found in it, when it was 
opened. 

Here was self-denial indeed! It was 
little that she could do; but she did what 
she could! 








Morality. 








THE UNTRUTH. 


Night came. With a sad heart Emma 
stood by her mother’s knee. She was 
ready to go to bed, and her mother taking 
her hand within her own, bade her kneel 
down and say her evening prayers. What 
ails little Emma? Never before was her 
mother obliged to require her to kneel to 
her usual devotions. She always cheerful- 
ly, and with simple earnestness asked God 
for Christ’s sake to bless her and make her 
a good girl. But to-night she stood irreso- 
lute, her eyes were filled with tears, and 
when her mother bade her kneel, she drew 
back and said, “not to-night, mamma; I 
don’t want to pray to-night.” 

Why not, my child, said her mother ten- 
derly. 

Because, mamma, said she sobbing—be- 
cause I have been so very naughty, God 
won’t hear me if I do pray. 

My daughter, said her mother, what have 
you done ? tell me all. 

Oh, mother, said the little girl, [ was so 
wicked. I am afraid you'll never love me 
again as you used to, if I tell. you, for God 
knows it all, and he don’t love me as he did, 


I know; and I can’t pray now, I am so 
wicked. 
My daughter, just tell me what you have 

| done, said her mother. 
Well, mamma, you remember to-day 
' when | asked to play in the garden, you 

told me not to touch the green grapes. I 

said I would not, but while | was running 
| along they looked so pretty, and oue bunch 
was just beginning to turn a little purple 
on ope side—indeed ! thought it was near- 
| ly ripe; I looked all around to see if any 

one was near, and I thought you would 
| never know if I did pull just that one bunch; 

so I gathered it, and ran down to the bot- 
| tom of the garden beyond the willows, 
| where no one could see me to eat them. 
| But they were so sour I could not touch 
| them, so! threw them over the wall, and ran 
| back to play, but I felt somean and naugh- 
ty. When 1 came to the house, you said, 
“Emma, did you remember not to touch 
| the grapes when you were in the garden?” 
I don’t believe you thought I had done so, 
for you did not look at me, and I knew you 
thought you could trust me. I felt my 
cheeks burn, but I said very softly, No 
ma’am. Oh, I wish I had never told that 
ugly lie. I do think I'll never do it again, 
I had rather be punished twenty times than 
to feel so mean. Do you think God can 
forgive me, mamma? 

Yes, my daughter, said her mother, “if 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us.” I hope you have confessed 
your sin to your Heavenly Father, and ask- 
ed his forgiveness. If you have done so, 
sincerely, he will forgive you, just as your 
mother now does. 





NEW WAY OF SETTLING DISPUTES. 


Take the Oregon case. A few would 
have us fight about it; most would prefer 
an amicable adjustment by negotiation be- 
tween the parties; and should this fail, 
many would have each party urge its claims 
before an umpire mutually chosen, and then 
abide his decision. These last methods I 
like very well; but such is my confidence 
in the integrity of each nation rightly trust- 
ed, that I believe it might be safely referred 
to the generosity and justice of either. I 
doubt whether they could at present be 
made thus to trust each other; but if they 
could, I should have no fears of the result. 

Let me quote a fact in point, for the 
substantial truth of which | have sufficient 
vouchers. Two neighbors—call them 
Jones and Chandler—got into a dispute 
about the boundary between their farms. 
One said it should of right run here, while 
the other insisted that it ought torun there ; 
and months of warm, but friendly discus- 
sion, so far from making them think alike, 
left them no alternative but a lawsuit or a 
reference. ‘They were wise enough to re- 
solve on the latter, and selected for the um- 
pire a good justice of the peace living at 
some distance from them. 

Still the matter remained for a long time 
unsettled. Busy each with his own affairs, 
they could not fnd atime for attending to 
it that would be convenient for them both, 
yet the approach of harvest, when the avails 
of the land were to be secured by one or 
the other, made them perceve the necessity 
of a final decision without delay. 

“Come,” said Chandler, now grown a 
little impatient, ‘‘ come, neighbor Jones, we 
must have this matter settled.” 

“T know,” replied Jones, “ it has been 
put off too long; but I can’t attend to it 
just now.” 

** But you must,” retorted Chandler with 
warmth ; ‘it will never do to let it lie 
along so; and I am resolved on pushing it 
to a conclusion.” 

** Well, then,” calmly replied Jones, “ if 
you must, friend Chandler, you must; but 
I can’t go with you now to the ’Squire’s, it is 
so far, and I have so much work on hand.” 

** Pray, then, what shall be done ?” 

“Why,” said Jones, “I don’t see but 
you can do it all yourself. - You certainly 
understand your own side of the question, 
and I believe you are pretty well acquaint- 
ed by this time with mine. Why can’t you 
play the lawyer for us both? Just go and 
state both sides to the ‘Squire, and I'll 
abide by his decision.” 

“« Agreed,” said Chandler, and away he 
went to the Squire, and pleaded both sides 
so fairly, that he soon came back in high 
spirits, saying, ‘‘ Well, neighbor Jones, 
you’ve got the case ; and I believe after all, 
the "Squire has decided about right.” 











Religion. 








THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


You often hear people say, ‘‘O, I wish 
that I were happy ;” or, perhaps, “If 1 
could get what I want, I am sure | should 
be happy.” Let me, therefore, try to show 
you how you may be happy every day, and 
all the day long. But we must first see 
what it is that makes men unhappy; be- 
cause the physician must understand the 
disease before he can apply a proper rem- 
edy. 

There is a little boy who has kind pa- 
rents, and food, and clothes, and good teach- 
ers, and playfellows; and yet he is almost 
always in trouble. He is scolded at home, 
punished at school, and is frequently quar- 
relling with his playmates. He therefore 
finds fault with every body, and complains 
that he cannot live in peace and quietness. 
But, upon examination, you will find that 
all the fault lies with himself. There are 
certain rules at home, such as—not to med- 
dle with things that do not belong to him, 
to come in with clean shoes, to take care of 
his clothes, and not to make a noise in the 
house ; which rules he never tries to keep. 
He is always doing mischief, or getting in 
the way of others; and he never cares to 
please those at home. Then again, he 
plays tricks at school, instead of learning 
his lessons ; and so he gets punished by the 
master. And when hgis at play, he always 
wishes to have his own way, and takes a 
pleasure in teasing his playmates; so that 
they seldom meet for sport without quar- 
relling before they part. Now, the great 
fault in this little boy is, a disposition to do 
whatever he pleases, without considering 
what he ought to do, or thinking of the 
convenience of others. He seems to imag- 
ine that he ought to have his own way, 
right or wrong, and that all others should 
give place to him and his pleasure. But 
were this little boy to pray to God for a 
new heart, and a right spirit, the whole of 
his life would be quite changed. It would 
then be his pleasure to obey his parents, to 
learn his lessons, and to do to others as he 
would that they should do unto him. He 
would be considerate and kind, would nev- 
er quarrel with any body, but would rather 
yield up his just claims to the wishes of 
those about him. See, then, how different- 
ly, he would be situated! His parents 
would love him, because he would be obe- 
dient and dutiful; and they would take all 


means of showing him kindness and atten- | 


tion. His teachers would love him, be- 
cause he would be diligent, and give them 
no trouble; and they would esteem it a 
pleasure to instruct so promising a boy. 
His companions would always like to play 
with him, knowing that they would not be 
cheated or teased; and, wherever he went, 
he would be received with smiles of appro- 
bation. He would then be pleased all day 
long; and if ever any sickness should hap- 
pen to him, he would find so many coming 
and speaking kindly to him, that the smart 
of the illness would be taken away. He 
would be a happy child. 

And look at that little girl, that pouts 
and frets, and sits moody in a corner, be- 
cause she cannot have her sister’s doll, or 
something that belongs to her little brother. 
She has plenty of playthings of her own; 
but instead of being satisfied, and trying 
to amuse herself with them, she covets her 
neighbor’s goods, and is therefore wretch- 
ed. It is her covetous temper that makes 
her unhappy, and she must have that wick- 
ed temper removed by divine grace before 
she can be blessed or happy. 

I knew a gentleman who lived in a fine 
house, and had horses, and carriages, and 
servants, and every comfort and elegance 
that money could purchase; and yet I seldom 
saw him pleased. He was of a proud and 
hasty spirit. The least unpleasant circum- 
stance put him out of temper; and if any 
body crossed his will, he flew into a vio- 
lent passion. I have seldom seen a more 
unhappy man; yet it was all owing toa 
bad temper, proceeding from a wicked 
heart. If that heart had been changed, he 
would have learned to submit to the little 
inconveniences of life; would have borne 
with the frailties of those around him; and 
would have paid some regard to the wishes 
of others, even in a humbler station than his 
own. 

But while these persons whom I have 
mentioned, have been thus unhappy, through, 





the badness of their hearts; many others, 


in very different circumstances, have been 
made blessed through the influence of di- 
vine grace. We have known poor persons, 
with scarcely bread enough to eat, who 
were contented and thankful all the day 
long. 

I have seen a poor man stretched on a 
bed of sickness, from which he never ex- 
pected to rise, praising God all day and night, 
and declaring how happy he was in the en- 


joyment of his love, and in the hope of: 


heaven. 

A poor girl, whom I used often to visit, 
lay on a bed for several months, exercised 
with constant pain in various parts of her 
body ; yet she used to tell me of a “‘ sweet 
rest ” which she found in her soul ; and how 
she liked to think of Jesus-when she was 
alone ; and what contentment and peace God 
gave her in all her sufferings. 

So you see that a man’s happiness does not 
depend upon how much he has of this 
world’s goods ; but upon how much of the 
grace of God he has in hisheart. You know 
now how you may become happy children. 
(Macbratr. 








Descriptive. 











THE PLANTAIN 

Is fifteen or twenty feet high, with a soft, 
herbaceous stem, and leaves often more 
than six feet long, and nearly two feet broad. 
The spike of flowers, which rises from the 
centre of the leaves, is near four feet long. 
The fruit which succeeds is eight or nine 
inches long, and above an inch in diameter, 
alittle incurved, withthree angles ; the pulp 
of a sweet and luscious flavor. The spikes 
of fruit are often so large as to weigh forty 
pounds. Gerard says that ‘ the Grecians 
and Christians which inhabit Syria, and the 
Iewes also, suppose it to be that tree of 
whose fruit Adam did taste; while others 
think it to be a ridiculous fable.’’ Others 
have supposed it to be the grapes brought 
out of the promised land by the spies of 
Moses. It is not considered a native of 
America, but is cultivated in every climate 
where it will thrive. 








Nursery. 








THE GRASS, THE LAMBS. 


Mrs. Brown and her two sons, George 
and Richard, were taking a walk in the 
country, and the following conversation 
took place : 

“Do you remember, George, who first 
adorned the world with those green plants 
and fine trees, and spread out the grass like 
a soft carpet; who made the little-birds that 
chirp on every bough, and the sheep and 
lambs that you see sporting in the meadow?” 

“Yes, mother, 1 remember; God made 
them all, and we ought to love him very 
much, and do everything he wills, for he is 
very good to us. But I wonder why he 
made the trees and plants green; why he 
did not make some blue, and red, and pur- 
ple?’ 

“‘ That is another proof of his goodness, 
my son; green is the color most pleasing 
and most healthful to our sight. There are 
other colors bright and beautiful, but when 
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we have looked on them a while our eyes 
become tired and dazzled, and we are 
obliged to turn away.” 

“How well God knew the-color that 
would be best for us!’ exclaimed Richard. 

“God knows every thing, my dear, and 
his knowledge is employed for our benefit. 
How delightful it is to know that he has the 
power of doing what he pleases, the wisdom 
to know what is best to be done, in order 
to make his creatures happy, and the good- 
ness to do everything necessary to our hap- 
piness !”” 

“© Mother, see how those two little lambs 
skip about, and play like kittens.” 

“Yes, my dear; and they play without 
quarrelling or hurting each other. The 
sheep is a very harmless and innocent ani- 
mal, and even when about to be killed by 
the butcher will offer no resistance, but 
meekly permit him to take its life. Can 
you tell me, Richard, who is compared to a 
lamb in the Bible ?”’ 

“ Jesus Christ, mother; it says, ‘‘ He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” Isa. iii, 7. 

“The lamb,” said Mrs. Brown, “ is led 
to the slaughter without resistance or com- 
plaint, and the sheep when shearing is per- 
fectly quiet. In like manner did Jesus 
suffer without murmuring, though he was 
as innocent as the sheep or lamb. I have 
often seen little boys who, when their sel- 
fish wills were crossed, became angry and 
impatient, and seemed to think they were 
dealt unjustly with, because they could not 
have their wishes gratified. How different 
such conduct is from that of the sheep and 
lamb. They patiently suffer injuries that 
they have not deserved ; but impatient boys 
cry and pout, and become angry and sullen, 
merely because they cannot have what is 
unreasonable.”—S. S. Advocate. 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


[Read Luke 10: 30—37.] 


Little James Dow, was flying his kite in 
the street; while running along, his foot 
stumbled upon astone ; he fell heavily upon 
the ground, the blood bursting from his 
nose; his string broke, and away, flutter- 
ing and faltering, went his kite into a neigh- 
boring yard, and poor James fairly cried 
outright, from pain and vexation. 

Two or three boys hurried past him, 
without taking any notice of him. Then 
came Henry Dow, his chief playmate. 
“What are you laying there for?” said he, 
coldly, ‘Get up! Don’t lay there scream- 
ing and kicking the dust,’’ and then he ran 
away to play. 

Now came along Thomas Hill, a poor 
boy, who was called “ pious Tom” by the 
school boys, because he loved to pray ; and 
James had sometimes called him by the 
knickname. 

“What is the matter?’ said Thomas; 
and without waiting for an answer he raised 
him up, and wiping the dust and blood from 
his face, with his handkerchief, he seated 
him upon the curb stone. ‘‘ Sit there,’’ said 
he, “ until | can run and get your kite ; then 
I will go home with you.” After obtaining 
it, with some difficulty, he wound up care- 
fully the string, and then helped little James 
home. When they reached the house, James 
who had not spoken before, drew Thomas’s 
face down to his, and whispered in his ear, 
as tears started from his eyes, ‘‘ Thomas, 
I'm sorry that I ever called you names; I 
shall never do so again.” 

Thomas kissed him, and told him he for- 
gave him; and then, opening the door for 
him to go into the house, ran quickly home 
himself. 

Now, children, read the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, and tell me why Thomas 
was one, also.—S. S. Messenger. 

Prive or Brrra.—Those who depend on the 
jnerit of their ancestors, may be said to search in 
the root of the tree for those fruits which the 
branches ought to produce. 











Parental. 








We never publish imaginary love stories, nor 
apocryphal ones, nor those at a distance—but as 
the following one happened in our midst, and 
withal has a moral which we approve, we copy 
it from the Argus.—Portland Mirror. 


A LOVE CHASE. 


A love adventure happened in this city a 
fortnight since, which, as it has a moral to 
it, it may not be amiss to relate. A stran- 
ger came among us a little while ago, and 
in the course of itineracy in the prosecution 
of his business, fell in with a pretty, inex- 
perienced girl, and after a few interviews 
promised her marriage, and they were to 
start for Boston in the afternoon train, to 
have the knot tied. In the mean time, the 
mother-in-law of the girl got an inkling of 
what was going on, and she also appeared 
at the depot, to restrain her roving daughter 
from throwing herself into the arms of a 
comparative stranger. 

The second act opens at the Depot, with 
the train about tb start. The mother had 
entered the cars, and confronting her daugh- 
ter and her lover, by turns entreated the 
one to return home with her, and upbraided 
the other for ‘‘ stealing away an old woman’s 
daughter.” The daughter would not heed 
her entreaties and tears. The lover was 
cold and indifferent to her threats. She 
told him he was a married man and unprin- 
cipled—and bade him beware of retribution. 
To her daughter, she appealed, that she 
might return with her, and make her home 
glad, which was now desolate. The pas- 
sengers’ feelings were manifestly on the 
side of the mother—but her appeals could 
not draw her daughter out of the cars. 
Meanwhile time flew, and the moment of 
departure came. The mother was still be- 
seeching—the daughter pouting—the lover 
frowning,—when dame. fortune for once 
helped the matron and disappointed the 
maid. The conductor inquired if the girl 
had a ticket? She had not—and, as the 
rule requires passengers to be so provided, 
she was advised to step to the office and 
obtain one. She stepped out; and the 
scene being now quite exciting, some of the 
passengers happened to be very much in the 
way of the lover, and he couldn’t get out so 
easily. Finding his egress through the 
door strangely prevented, he rushed to the 
window, and with a $3 bill between his fin- 
gers, endeavored to convey it to her. She 
was evidently leaving home, in this man’s 
company, without money. But he could 
not reach her. A tall hack driver, laying 
his thumb by the side of his nose, and 
twirling his fingers, politely informed him 
that ‘he couldn’t come it.” Here was a 
situation! The girl without, with no 
means to purchase her ticket; the fellow 
within, unable to get out—and every body 
laughing at him. 

It is an old proverb, “time and tide wait 
for no man ’’—neither does the mail train— 
nor for woman either. At this moment the 
starting time arrived, the bell tolled, the en- 
gineer let on the steam—the fireman grin- 
ned-—the spectators laughed—and off went 
the train, with the itinerant, but without his 
victim. Then it was that the force of the 
girl’s love broke forth. When she saw the 
gap every moment widening between them, 
she could endure the thought no longer— 
but set off with frantic speed in full chase 
after the cars! Some shouted, some open- 
ed wide their eyes, some unfeelingly cried 
‘put on more steam, my dear,” a few pitied 
the poor girl. She soon found that her 
speed, even when impelled by love, was not 
equal to the mail train! She returned de- 
jected and in tears; to repeat the thought 
of the old poet, ‘‘ the course of true love 
never did run smooth.” ' 

Morav.—Let parents be particular about 
the character of those who are admitted to 
the sanctity of their home. Be satisfied 
that they are suitable companions for their 
daughters, before they are permitted to 
* steal away their hearts.” Inattention to 
these particulars, may cause mourning in a 
mother’s breast for life, and a daughter to 
be bewildered in the meshes of a misplaced 
affection, that shall tinge her subsequent 
years with sorrow. 





BE SATISFIED. 


O, what a piece of service should I ren- 
der you, if I could prevail on you to be sat- 
isfied! This would do more toward mak- 





ing you happy, than if I could give you the 
mines of Mexico. More peace, more heart’s 
repose, more real joy, would flow from 
such a source, than you would obtain from 
the possession of a world. But though I 
may not be able to give you such an ines- 
timable treasure, I will still urge upon you 
the advantages of being satisfied, and hop- 
ing that all will yet be well. 

I once knew a very rich, wise, and aged 
woman, wholived in an almshouse. ‘‘What!” 
say you, “lived in an almshouse! that can 
be no great proof of her wisdom. If she 
were really rich, why did she not dwell ina 
habitation of her own, like other rich peo- 
ple?” Ay, but, my dear girls, you are for- 
getting that 


“ True riches are they which will not pass away, 
And true wisdom, the fear of the Lord.” 


Rebecca Roberts, it is true, had neither 
houses nor land, and if she had money she 
kept it very snugly, for I never knew her to 
possess more than a few shillings before- 
hand in her life; yet for all this, Rebecca 
wasrich. Thoughshe had neither mansions 
nor money, she was satisfied without them; 
this satisfaction constituted her riches. In 
every joy, in every sorrow, she believed that 
all would yet be well. 

Many atime have I sat me down while 
Rebecca has eaten her mid-day meal. 
Sometimes this was composed of a slice of 
bread, a few onions, and half a pint of beer; 
nor could she with a more grateful spirit 
have thanked God for his bountiful provision 
had her table been spread with dainties, 
than she did for that slender supply. She 
was satisfied; and never was I convinced 
ofthe truth of the texts, “ Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord, than great treas- 
ure, and trouble therewith.” ‘‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith.” 

Rebecca Roberts found more peace in 
her Bible, than many people find in the 
whole world. Among the many things it 
taught her, it instructed her to be satisfied ; 
to trust in God’s mercy, through her Re- 
deemer ; and to be confident that all would 
yet be well.” 

When I urge you, my girls, to be satisfied 
I do not want to see you sit still twirling 
your fingers, nor to lie down and go to 
sleep. No, I cannot bear to see a drawling 
sleepy creature, that is contented to remain 
in dirt and disorder, rather than to use a 
little exertion to be cleanly and orderly ; or 
to remain beset with all the ills of poverty, 
rather than by industry to acquire comfort 
and independence. This is an idle sloven- 
ly disposition, disgraceful to the being who 
gives way to it. But I want you to be of a 
contented, cheerful, and satisfied spirit, 
rather disposed to thank God for what he 
has given, than to repine after what he has 
withheld ; in this sense, it is, my dear girls, 
that I wish you to be satisfied. 

On whatever account you may be dis- 
contented, if you look around, you may 
find reason to be satisfied. If you see oth- 
ers richer than you are, you may also see 
many that are much poorer. If you know 
those who have better health, you must also 
know those who are more heavily afflicted 
with sickness. Nor can you, perhaps, in 
any instance, point out a trouble, or a trial, 
wherein others are not more severely exer- 
cised than yourself. Do then reflect upon 
this with a tranquil spirit, and be satisfied ; 
fear nothing, and all will yet be well. 

Try to gain this spirit of satisfaction in 
the little as well as in the greater affairs of 
life ; every hour will offer occasion to call 
into exercise such a disposition with advan- 
tage. Be satisfied. 

Do, my dear girls, accustom yourselves 
to look at your mercies, rather than to dwell 
on your wants and your desires. Do be 
satisfied, and cast your burdens upon Him 
who has promised to sustain them, under the 
confidence that all will yet be well. 








Obituary. 








CHILDREN HONOR YOUR PARENTS. 


As a stranger went into the churchyard | 


of a pretty village, he beheld three children 
at a newly made grave. A boy about ten 
years of age was busily engaged in placing 
plants of turf about it, whilst a girl, who ap- 
peared a year or two younger, held in her 
apron a few roots of wild flowers. The 
third child, still younger, was sittingon the 
grass, watching with thoughtful look, the 
movements of the other two. They wore 





pieces of crape on their straw hats, and a 
few other signs of mourning, such as were 
sometimes worn by the poor who struggle 
between their poverty and their afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of her 
wild flowers around the head of the grave, 
when the stranger addressed them : 

“Whose grave is this, children, about 
which you are so busily engaged ?” 

“* Mother’s grave, sir,” said the boy. 

** And did your father send you to place 
these flowers ground your mother’s grave?” 

‘“No, sir; father lies here, too, and lit- 
tle Willy, and sister Jane.” 

“When did they die ?” 

‘Mother was buried a fortnight yester- 
day, sir; but father died last winter, they 
all lie here.” 

“Then who told you to do this ?” 

** Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

** Why, then, do you do it ?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer ; 
but the stranger looked so kindly on them, 
that at length the eldest replied, as the 
tears started into his eyes, ‘‘O we did love 
them so!” 

“Then you put these grass turfs and 
wild flowers around where your parents are 
laid, because you loved them ?”’ 

** Yes, sir,” they all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful than such an 
exhibition of children honoring the memo- 
ry of departed parents! Reader, are you 
an orphan? never forget the dear parents 
who loved and cherished you in your infant 
days. Ever remember their parental kind- 
ness. Honor their memory by doing those 
things which you know would please them 
were they now alive; by a particular re- 
gard to their dying commands; by imitat- 
ing their virtues and piety ; and by carrying 
on their plans of usefulness. Are your pa- 
rents still spared toyou? Ever treat them 
as you will wish you had done, when you 
stand a lonely orphan at their graves. How 
will a remembrance of kind and affection- 
ate conduct towards those departed friends, 
then help to soothe your grief and heal your 
wounded heart !— Well-Spring. 








EDITOR’S NORTHERN 
[Continued from page 112.] 

BuruineTon is most distinguished as the lo- 
cation of the “University of Vermont.” The 
buildings of this institution are very advantage- 
ously placed on the most elevated ground. The 
President politely led me up to the cupola; and 
although it was late in the afternoon of a hot 
day, and the atmosphere was misty, I could see 
that the prospect on a clear day must be very 
extensive and beautifnl; the mountains of New 
York and Vermont stretching all around, led me 
to think of the passage of holy writ, “As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people henceforth, even 
forever.” May this Institution ever be thus de- 
fended and blessed. 

The Library of the College is smaller than 
some others, but very valuable and select. The 
measures taken to procure it, were very judicious. 
The Catalogues of many other institutions were 
collected—from those, a new Catalogue was 
made of valuable Books. This last was subject- 
ed to the correction of several learned men— 
then divided into classes, placing the most de- 
sirable first. An Agent was then sent to Europe 
to procure the books, and returned with the most 
valuable assortment of foreign publications which 
probably can be found in this country. The In- 
dex to the Catalogue, is as follows: 

Theology, Church Fathers, Law, Politics, Po- 
litical Economy, Philosophy, Metaphysics, Mor- 
als, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, Medicine, History of Literature, Phi- 
lology, Rhetoric, Greek Authors, Latin Authors, 
Antiquity, Art, Modern Literature, Foreign, 
English Literature, History, Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, Geography and Topography, Pe- 
riodicals, a Atlases and hips. 
Miscellany and Books omitted, Remark, Alpha- 
betical Supplement, 1842, 

The Tourist says: 


“ Burlington, 82 miles from Whitehall and 75 
miles from St. John’s Canada, by steamboat 
route, is most delightfully situated on the east 
shore of Lake Champlain. This is the most im- 
portant place in the state, lying on Burlington 
Bay. It possesses a convenient and safe harbor 
for steamboats and lake craft. The United 
States government have here erected a break- 
water, which protects the shipping from wester- 
ly winds, and is a great addition tothe security of 
the harbor. In 1840, it contained a population 
of 4,721 inhabitants ; about. 600 dwelling houses; 
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the University of Vermont, consisting of four 
spacious edifices; the Episcopal Institute; a 
court house and jail ; 7 churches of different de- 
nominations, an academy and 2 female semina- 
ries, 2 banking houses, several well kept hotels, 
and a number of stores of different kinds; be- 
sides several factories and mills, and most every 
kind of mechanic establishments. 

This village overlooking the lake, with its 
bays, islands, and adjacent scenery—the passing 
steamboats and other vessels; possesses a beau- 
ty of location probably unsurpassed by any oth- 
er place in the Union. In trade and commerce 
it is closely allied with the interests of the State 
of New York. Steamboats stop here daily on 
their route from Whitehall to St. John’s, Cana- 
da; a steamboat also plies from this place to 
Port Kent, on the opposite side of the lake, a 
distance of 10 miles, and thence to Plattsburgh, 
a further distance of 12 miles.” 


While I was employed with my pen, some of 


our party went on an excursion to a place of 


considerable interest on the Lake. On their re- 
turn I requested one of the young ladies to put 
on paper, her impressions of the scene she had 
witnessed, to which she kindly consented—and 
here they are :— 

One Brieut Autumn Day. 


When a child at school, it used to be one of 


my amusements to sit with an atlas before me, 
and, fixing my eye on a certain town which I 
had never seen, try to imagine how it would look 
if I should gothere. I pictured its houses, 
streets and churches, one. two, or three, its trees 
and its rivers. These imagined scenes were ef- 
faced, long before I had become a traveller, and 
could compare my childish fancies with the 
reality, but seldom or never, I suppose, were 
they very correct. 


Now this was not a very profitable way of 


spending school hours, nor should I rocommend 
any of my young readers to attempt it at such a 
time, but, if they have a leisure hour, I should 
like them to try, on a large map, to find the 
river Au Sable, in the north eastern part of New 
York, flowing int@ Lake Champlain, opposite 
Burlington, and then, if they will, they can guess 
how it looks. Very few of them, I suppose, 
have been there, and they will be apt to imag- 
ine it a bright, rippling stream, running through 
meadows, whose green sides form the margin, 
and, occasionally, a row of willows, with bend- 
ing branches, nodding to their shadows in the 
water below ; but no, no, this is not like it, and 
I must attempt to describe it as it is. 

You would have thought September had 
stolen a day from August, it was so very warm, 
when we left Burlington to visit the river Au 
Sable. An hour’s sail brought us to the other 
side of the lake. As the boat neared the shore, 
and we stood at its side watching the spray as it 
was thrown from the wheel, a clearly defined 
rainbow was seen, formed on the watery crystals 
—and then it disappeared, appeared again and 
had gone—every moment coming and going ; 
speaking of peace below, while on the surface all 
was agitation. 

A ride of a few miles, a short walk, and you 
are at your place of destination. A few feet 
from you is the channel of the river, and going 
out*to the edge of a natural platform on which 
you find yourself, you look over a perpendicular 
precipice into the stream, about one hundred and 
fifty feet below you. Look up the river, and you 
are filled with wonder and delight to see the 
dark water flowing, from a far distance, between 
rocky walls which rise, for more than a hundred 
feet, straight toward the blue heavens. 

If you would become better acquainted with 
waters which have chosen so strange a path for 
themselves, an artificial stair-case will lead you 
far down, until you can walk out on the flat rocks 
and court the running stream. There a rock, 
from the opposite shore, advances to meet you, 
so that the river, for ashort distance, is extreme- 
ly narrow, and you might almost persuade your- 
self that a vigorous spring would land you safe- 
ly on the other side. 

Not long before we visited the spot, it was the 
scene of a melancholy accident. A party from 
the neighborhood had gone there, like ourselves, 
to wonder and admire, and, on reaching this nar- 


row pass of the river, found a frail bridge of 


tender saplings stretched to the opposite side. 
Six feet below, the river ran deep and dark, 


while a narrow and bending branch, was all for 


one to stand upon. The driver, who accompan- 


ied the party, crossed in safety, and a gentleman 
of the party, a clergyman, was the next to follow ; 
assisting a lady by the hand, he had advanced 
mid-way when his brain reeled, he felt that he 
could not recover himself, and dropping the 
hand of his companion, he fell—but for a mo- 





| ment, the waters were disturbed, then calmly 
| and deceitfully as before, they glided over his 
| lifeless body. 

| You can now retrace your way to the rocks 
| above, and follow the river down for half a mile. 
Still it is flowing far below you, and every step 
gives some new view of its course up or down, 
| and of the steep bank on the other side. Soon 
you will arrive at one place more abrupt and pre- 
cipitous than all the others. You can put your 
eye at the edge, and follow the rock in its straight 
course, until the dark water bathes its side. A 
natural stair case, in a chasm of the rocks, con- 
ducts to the river’s edge, but so perilous and im- 
practicable would be its passage, that people 
have given it up to unearthly powers, and call it 
“the Devil’s staircase.” Nevertheless,a young 
lady is reported to have once passed it in safety. 

Your path now gradually descends until you 
can climb down the rocks, here not very high, 
and walk out to the water’s side. Here at least 
one seat in the rock is known to exist. With 
the rock, for a roof above, a rocky shelf for hats 
and shawls behind, an open view of the beauti- 
ful river before, and a seat for a companion by 
your side, one feels that he has found his own 
peculiar nook. 

After we had again taken our seats in the 
carriage to return, we stopped twice on the road 
to see the falls in the river. They were ex- 
tremely pretty, although the water at that time, 
was very low. 

Another change to the boat, and we were 
again on the broad blue lake. As we look 
down, not far from us, we see some little islands, 
very much alike, and called “the three broth- 
ers,” and further off a little rocky isle, rising 
from the smooth surface of the waters, which is 
said to have been mistaken for a sloop, in the 
obscurity of night, during the war, and cost the 
waste of much British powder and shot. 

The sun set most beautifully, behind the 
Western hills, before we reached the shore ; the 
New York mountains were bathed in a flood of 
rich, warm, light, and as the reflection of the 
sinking sun streamed out upon the lake, the 
water seemed to float with liquid gold. M. 

To be Continued. 
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Tue Turtite Dove. 

The Turtle Dove is the most shy of all the 
pigeon tribe, and is distinguished from the rest 
by the brightness of its eyes, and the beautiful 
crimson color which surrounds its eyelids. It is 
a bird of great beauty, ranking high among the 
numerous tribes of winged creatures which the 
Creator has so profusely adorned with the rich- 
est plumage and the most elegant form. Its bill 
is longer, and its neck rather thinner than those 
of other pigeons. The feathers on the top of 
the head and back are ash-colored, mixed with 
olive. The breast is of a light purplish red, the 
extremity of each feather is yellow, the sides and 
inner covers of the wings are bluish, and under- 
neath the body is white. 

The affection and constancy of Turtle Doves 
are proverbial, and calculated to bring to the 
mind many pleasing recollections. The plain- 
tive notes of the Turtle Dove, as they are fre- 
quently heard ina grove on a spring evening, 
excite lively sensations in a feeling mind. 

Turtle Doves are rarely if ever seen but in 
pairs, and they always exhibit a remarkable at- 
tachment for each other. The following anec- 
dote is related, in illustration of this attachment: 
A Turtle Dove, during a temporary absence of 
its mate, was killed by a dog. Thesurvivor, on 
returning and missing its partner, searched in 
vain all places where he might expect to find 
her. He at length went, in a melancholy man- 











ner, and perched himself upon the place where | 
they were accustomed to feed, waiting patiently | 
for her to return there for food; but after two | 
days of unavailing expectation, he, by volunta- | 
ry abstinence, pined and died on the spot. 

The Turtle Dove is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as a clean bird, and one which the Jews 
might offer in sacrifice. It was appointed in fa- 
vor of the poor, who could not afford more ex- 
pensive sacrifices. (Lev. 12: 6—8. Luke 2: 
24.) In the figurative language of the Song of 
Solomon, the dove represents the peacefulness, 
purity, and heavenly-mindedness of a true be- 
liever. “Behold thou art fair, my love, thou 
hast dove’s eyes.” (Solomon’s Song, 1: 5.) 
This loveliness the believer receives from 
Christ, whose surpassing excellencies are refer- 
red to in similar language. “His eyes are. as 
the eyes of doves by the rivers of water, washed 
with milk and fitly set.” (Solomon’s Song, 5; 
12.) The strong endearments existing between 
the Redeemer and his church are further ex- 
pressed in the following atiectionate address: 
“O my dove, thou art in the cleit of the rock, 
in the secret places of the stairs; let me see thy 
countenance, let me hear thy voice; for sweet is 
thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.” 
(Solomon’s Song, 2: 14.) 

The dove is also selected as an emblem of 
simplicity, gentleness and constancy. Our 
blessed Saviour refers, with striking etfect, to its 
amiable temper, and proposes it as a pattern to 
his disciples: ‘Be ye wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.” (Matt. 10: 16.) Wisdom 
without simplicity may degenerate into cunning : 
and simplicity without wisdom may become sil- 
liness; but wisdom combined with simplicity 
forms the true excellence of the Christian char- 
acter. ‘he ten tribes of Israel were represent- 
ed as having been far below that standard ; for, 
instead of returning to the Lord their God, and 
seeking him, they tuolishly called to Egypt and 
Assyria for help; therefore says the prophet, 
“Ephraim also is like a silly dove without 
heart.” (Hosea 7: 11.) ‘The conduct of the Is- 
raelites resembled that of a dove flying into a 
net for protection, rather than to a high rock. 

The mourning of the ‘I'nrtle Dove, as alluded 
to in Isaiah, reters to the fact of the dove’s la- 
menting or mourning for its companion, as we 
have stated. ‘I'he references are, Isaiah 38: 
14, and 69: 11, and they are emblematical of a 
mind overcome with deep soriow. 

A change from a state of mourning to that of 
joy is beautifully represented by Solomon, in 
the following figurative language: “ ‘The win- 
ter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of 
the birds is come, and the voice of the ‘l'urtle 
(Dove) is heard in our Jand.” (Solomon’s Song, 
2: 11,12.) This language is understood as re- 
ferring to the divine influences of the Holy 
Spirit; and as the ‘l'urtle Dove, in eastern coun- 
tries, is the harbinger of spring, it may therefore 
be employed as an emblem of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, into the heart of a sinner, to renew 
it in righteousness and true holiness. This in- 
terpretation will acquire additional force when 
we refer to the New Testament account of the 
manner in which our Lord Jesus Christ was 
anointed at his baptism. “The heaven was 
opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily shape like a dove upon him.” (Luke 3; 
21, 22.) As the dove was the first that brought 
intelligence to Noah of his approaching tempo- 
ral deliverance, so the Holy Spirit, in the form of 
a dove, clearly pointed out the spiritual deliver- 
ance of perishing sinners, by the person and 
work of our Great Redeemer. ‘ae 








Variety. 








A WHEELING ARTICLE. 


Going to dinner the other day, we saw a little 
codger, about two years old, sitting in a wheel- 
barrow and trying to wheel himseif. It struck 
us that many people in this world are often 
caught in the same act, and we shall always 
think hereafter—When we see a business man 
trusting everything to his clerks and continually 
seeking his own amusement, always absent from 
his counting house, and yet expecting to get 
along, he’s sitting in a wheelbarrow and trying 
to wheel himself. When we see a professional 
man better acquainted with everything else than 
his profession, always starting some new scheme 
and never attending to his calling, his wardrobe 
and credit will soon designate him as sitting in 
a wheelbarrow and trying to wheel himself. 
When we see a farmer with an over abundance 








of “hired help,” trusting everything to their 


management, his fences down, implements out of 
repair, and land suffering for want of proper 
tillage—too proud or too lazy to turn off coat 
and go to work—he’s sitting in a wheelbarrow 
trying to wheel himself. When we see a me- 
chanic run half a square every day to borrow a 
newspaper, and may be have to wait ten or fif- 
teen minutes before he can get it, we shall sus- 
pect that the time he loses would soon pay the 
subscription, and consider him sitting in a whee]- 
barrow and trying to wheel himself. When we 
see a man busily engaged in circulating scandal 
concerning his neighbor, we infer that he is 
pretty deep in the mud himself, and is sitting in 
a wheelbarrow and trying to wheel himself. 
[Wheeling Gazette. 


OR een 


CAPPING THE CLIMAX. 


The following is an extract from a letter to 
Rev. John Marsh, New York, from J. P. Coffin, 
an able and zealous temperance agent, now ona 
lecturing tour in western New York. 

“A poor, misguided wretch, who had swal- 
lowed down all his substance, lived by hanging 
round one of those dens of corruption, and doing 
little jobs as occasion offered. He sickened and 
died at the rum hole where he had gotten his 
bane for years. The rumseller very kindly sent 
for the minister to come and attend his funeral. 
In the kindness of his heart, he went and per- 
formed the duties of a clergyman at his funeral. 
The daughter of the poor lost wretch came in 
from the country to take her last look at her fa- 
ther, but was told he looked so bad it would be 
imprudent to open the coffin. After the coffin had 
been let down into the grave, and the people 
retired, the sexton felt there was something 
wrong about it, raised the coffin and opened it, 
and, behold, there was nothing in it but a log of 
wood! After the unprincipled rumseller had 
ruined him, soul and body, to cap the climax, he 
made the last outrage on his putrid corpse, and 
sold the body for dissection! His frame is now 


hanging up in one of the doctor’s shops in the 
village.” 





PRINCELY BENEFICENCE. 


One day at breakfast, whilst his majesty, 
George the Third of England, was reading the 
newspaper to the queen, one of the youngest of 
the princesses said, “1 cannot think what a pris- 
on is!” Upon its being explained, and some one 
saying that the prisoners were often half starved, 
the child replied, “That is very cruel, for the 
prison is bad enough without starving ; but I will 
give my allowance to buy bread for the poor 
prisoners.” Due praise was given for this be- 
nevolent intention, which was directed to be put 
in force, together with an addition from the roy- 
al parents; and many a person was relieved, 
without knowing his benetactors, or suspecting 
that a little child’s benevolence was the cause 
of it.— Youth’s Friend. 

Remarx.—The path that leads to wealth too 
often passes through the narrow defiles of mean- 


ness, which a man of exalted spirit cannot stoop 
to tread. 








Poctrp. 


EVENING HYMN, 
FOR A GOOD BOY. 
How sweet to lay my weary head 
Upon * | quiet little bed, 
And feel assured, that all day long 
I have not knowingly done wrong. 











How sweet to hear my mother say, 
“You have been very good to-day !” 
How sweet to see my father’s joy, 
When he can say, “ My dear good boy !” 


How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend, 
And think if they my heart could see, 
How very happy they would be. 


How sweet to think that He whose love, 
Made all the shining world above, 

My pure and happy heart can see, 

And loves a little boy like me. 


[Child’s Gem. 


at eens 


TO A ROBIN. 

Robin, robin, sing to me ; 

And Pll gladly suffer thee 

Thus to breakfast in the tree, 
On the ruddy cherry. 

Soon as thou hast swallowed it, 

How I love to see thee flit 

To another bough, and sit 
Singing there, so merry ! 

It was kind in thee, to fly 

Near my window ; and to try 

There to raise thy notes so high, 
As to break my slumbers. 

Robin, half the cheering power 

Of this bright and lovely hour, 

While I pluck the dewy flower, 
Comes from thy sweet numbers. 


And thou wast an honest bird, 
Thus to let thy voice be heard, 
Asking in the plainest word 

Thou couldst utter, whether 
Those who owned it, would allow 
Thee to take, upon the bough 
Thy repast, and sit, as now, 
Smoothing down thy feather !—Jb. 
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